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THE GLORY AND SHAME OF MEZZOTINTING 


The result of a study of mezzotint-engraving as practised in the days 
supposed to be its greatest, under such auspices, for instance, as those 
furnished by Sidney Colvin’s 
recent exhibition of mezzotints 
at the British Museum, in 
which the masters of the art 
from Von Siegen and Prince 
Rupert, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, down to 
the engravers who reproduced 
Hoppner and Lawrence in the 
first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were represented, is the 
conviction that never has an 
art suffered more from its ad- 
mirers and patrons. Mezzo- 
tint has some very beautiful 
qualities, and is full of delight- 
ful possibilities for the artist 
who understands it. There is 
no method of engraving that 
yields such rich blacks, such 
depth and color, such variety 
in texture; none, one would 
think, that lent itself so well 
to the reproductions of paint- 
ings. But it has the defects 
of its qualities, and probably Dy 5. Acton Rdwands 
there is no method of en- — Mezzotint after Leonardo Da Vince 
graving that can be so easily 
abused, that abounds in so many pitfalls of mere prettiness and mere 
triciousness. One of the extraordinary things about it is that, technically, 
its inventor (or rather the pupil of its inventor) left so little chance of im- 
provement or development. There is not a mezzotint extant finer than 
that famous copy of Spagnoletto’s “‘Executioner,” by Prince Rupert. It 
reveals at once all that can be got out of a plate when the engraver works 

Note.—For the illustrations in this article, BRUSH AND PENCIL is indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Wunderlich & Co., Publishers. 
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on it in what the French appropriately call /a maniére noire. And it re 
veals more than this—or would have revealed more had Prince Rupert’s 
followers had eyes to see—for it shows the value of restraint. The men 
who reproduced Reynolds and Romney only too often threw restraint to the 
winds, and sought, above all, the much-vaunted ‘“‘velvety black” that de- 
lighted their fash- 
ionable friends but 
becomes cloying in 
theend. The blacks 
in Prince Rupert’s 
print have far more 
virility and vigor, 
far more variety of 
gradation, far more 
truth of tone. 
It is no less curi 
ous that the mezzo 
tinters who came 
immediately —_ after 
Prince Rupert 
should have made 
the mistake of over 
dryness in _ their 
plates. In compar- 
ison with that 
splendid ‘ Execu- 
tioner,” the prints 
of Blooteling and 
Vaillant, of Francis 
Place and George 
White—with occa 
WER sional exceptions, 
eg more _ particularly 
Mezzotint after John Downman by Blooteling and 

Place—have a_ten- 
dency to hardness and colorlessness. These engravers seem either not to 
have known what they could do with mezzotint, or else, knowing, to have 
been afraid to do it. It is the more inexplicable because the later generation 
of mezzotinters, when the art had been popularized, went to the other ex- 
treme of softness and exaggerated color, even the very best of them. 

To go through the numerous prints by McArdell, and Dickinson, and 
Valentine Green, and John Raphael Smith, and the Wards, and the Wat- 
sons, and the others, as I pointed out in a press review at the time of the 
exhibition referred to, is to be satiated by their sweetness, to weary of their 
conventional charm. What is apt to be forgotten, since the modern collec 
tor has made the old mezzotint the rival of the Japanese print and the post 
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age stamp, is that all these 

men worked almost exclu- 

sively for fashionable patron- 

age, and rarely, like the origi- 

nal engraver, primarily for 

their own amusement. Peo- 

ple went to the mezzotint-en- 

graver as they went after- 

wards to the photographer; 

what they wanted from him 

was what they get more to 

their fancy from the camera 

and the faker of photo 

graphs—I mean the “artist 

photographer.”” The mezzo 

tinter could not serve his 

clients so satisfactorily, for the 

simple reason that his busi- 

ness was not to make por- 

traits from life, but to repro- 

duce them from paintings— Pe 

usually from the work of the patyENcE 

most distinguished and best By S. Arlent-Edwards 

known painters of the period. Mezzotint after George Romney 

However, he did his ut 

most, and it must be confessed, 
if we are honest, that the dis- 
tinguished painters _ often 
played into their hands. Rey- 
nolds and Romney and their 
school were not always above 
adapting their work to their 
sitters’ taste; and, besides, the 
traditions of Van Dyck, by the 
time they reached the English 
portrait-painters of the eigh- 
teenth century by way of Lely 
and Kneller, tended to artificial 
clegance and a tiresome deco- 
rative formula; and, in the 
fashionable mezzotint, elegance 
and decoration were intensi 
fied a hundred-fold. Nothing 
was spared in the affectation 
or languishing of a pose: drap- 
eries swirled with a more aban 

LADY HAMILTON 


By S. Arlent-Edwards 


Mezzotint after George Romney 
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doned grace, ribands flew out at more tender angles, and, in the background, 
foliage became more feathery, clouds more an affair of curves and pattern. 

All these things were rendered and exaggerated with the greatest skill, 
for the mezzotinters of the day were masters of their craft. That they were 


COUNTESS OF OXFORD AND CHILD 
By H. Henderson 
Mezzotint after John Hoppner 





often artists, too, is 
proved in plates where 
the fashionable de- 
mands upon them were 
less stringent, where 
grace and decorative 
prettiness were at a dis- 
count. Ido not think 
any one could have 
gone to the British Mu 
seum, have looked dis- 
passionately at the col- 
lection there, and then 
have denied that the 
masterpieces of mez 
zotint are found, not 
among the portraits of 
women now fetching 
sensational prices in 
the salesrooms, but 
among the portraits of 
men now to be had for 
a comparative song. 
In these you feel that 
the engravers were do- 
ing the work they cared 
for in the way that 
pleased them most. 
McArdell’s ‘Lords 
John and _ Bernard 
Stuart,” after Van 
Dyck; Edward Fisher’s 
“Lawrence Sterne,” 
after Reynolds; James 
Watson’s “Samuel 
Johnson,” Thomas 


Watson’s “David Garrick,” John Raphael Smith’s “Lord Richard Cav- 
endish,” Dickinson’s ‘‘Duke of Rutland,” all after Reynolds; and, to me 
one of the most successful, Valentine Green’s beautiful interpretation of 
Reynolds’s portrait of himself, so dignified and simple in treatment, so true 
in tone, such subtle gradation in the grays and blacks—these are the prints 
that arrested you as you passed the prints that are the great glory of the art. 
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Altogether, the exhibition must have filled the real lover of mezzotint 
with regret that so fine a method should have been at the mercy of fashion, 
both in its prime, when fashion ordered the prints, and to-day, when fashion 
collects them. Prince Rupert, in his “Executioner,” the famous English- 
men in their portraits of men, have demonstrated beyond a doubt what the 
method can do in the rendering of figures; what it can do in the suggestion 
of landscape may be seen in 
the all too few examples by 
Turner for his ‘Liber Studio- 
rum,” and in the simpler plates 
by Lucas after Constable. I 
cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Colvin, while omitting, as he 
rightly did, the inferior work 
of most of the men who car- 
ried on the tradition in the 
nineteenth century, had given 
a place to these mezzotints by 
Turner and Lucas, for I know 
of none that explain better how 
admirably adapted the medium 
is to landscape, how entirely 
it reserves its finest effects for 
subjects that can be expressed 
in large, simple masses and 
broad outlines, without tedious 
detail and niggling. Here, 
really, is its province, though 
one in which it has been least 
developed. 

It is, as I said in the New 
York Evening Post, when you yypovica TORNABUONI 
consider the great achievements _ByS. Arlent-Edwards 
of which the art is capable, Mezzotint after Ghirlandais 
the great things it has accom- 
plished, in the translation into black-and-white of good portraits of men by 
distinguished painters; when you remember the chance it offers to the origi- 
nal artist who has fought so shy of it, that you resent the money inflicted on 
it by fashion—first, by tempting the engravers during their lifetime with a 
sure and easy means of making a livelihood, and then by giving predomi- 
nance to their least important, their least vigorous work (that is, artistically) 
through a passing fad of the collector. When all is said, however, it is 
only fair to admit that the popular portraits of women in mezzotint, by the 
eighteenth-century school of engravers after the eighteenth-century portrait- 
painters, are perhaps better worth collecting than the often feebler color 
prints that are no less the fad of the moment. 
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Taste, of course, is a matter of flux, what is popular to-day giving 
place to something else that is demanded to-morrow; and fashion determines 
the trend of artistic endeavor. At the present moment colored mezzo- 
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FOUR TEMPLE DOORS 
Japanese Gold Lacquer Fret, Silk Lining 
(See following article) 
tints—and many of them have a high degree of excellence—are the vogue. 


Collectors, doubtless, are not making a mistake in gathering together the 
choicest examples of this class of work. I should be loath, however, to 
see the old mezzotints I have been discussing side-tracked in deference to 
the current whim. N. N. 











PORTRAIT 
By Irving R. Wiles 
Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 












JAPANESE STENCIL 
Perforated Paper 


THE PASSING OF SIEGFRIED BING 


The news of the death of Siegfried Bing, who died near Paris, in Septem- 
ber last, at the age of sixty-seven, will come as a personal loss to scores of 
collectors in Europe and this country who owed many of their treasures of 
Japanese art, and no little of their love for Oriental art, to this indefatigable 
dealer, who did so much to make known the transcendent qualities of the 
best porcelains, bronzes, lacquers, and prints of the Far East. The great 
collections gathered in Paris by the Goncourts, Burty, Rothschild, Gillot, 
by Grosse and Fuchs in Germany, and by Walters, Freer, Havemeyer, and 
Shaw in this country, 
all owe pieces of im- 
portance to his knowl- 
edge and enterprise. He 
was a typical dealer of 
the old school, the friend 
and guide of his cus- 
tomers, but while keen 
enough at a_ bargain, 
his chief ambition was 
to make Oriental art 
felt as an influence for 
good upon designers. 

When he began his 
propaganda, some forty 
years ago, Japanese art 
was still an unknown 
quantity in the commer- 
cial world. When in late 
years he found that the ar nee 


vogue for things Japan- 
8 gs Jay : JAPANESE FLOWER TREATMENT 
ese had resulted in Piene an Ck Gabe 
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JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


From a Kakemono 








flooding the country 
with bastard imita- 
tions and cheap car- 
icatures of the real 
thing, he withdrew 
from the movement 
in disgust. It was 
a source of regret to 
him that the Japan- 
ese themselves, 
yielding to tempta- 
tion, had prostituted 
their art, and in the 
effort to supply an 
enormous demand 
had become manu- 
facturers instead of 
artists. He believed 
that a few more 
years of such work 
would result in a 
turn of the popular 
tide, and that the 
vulgarization of 
Japanese art ware 
would end in _ its 
disappearance. 
While the cheap 
modern art of Japan 
grew incredibly 
cheap and worth- 
less, the old art grew 
absurdly expensive. 
Prints that could be 
bought in Japan for 
a dollar forty years 
ago sold for a hun- 
dred times that sum 
in later years, and 
this was also a 
source of discon- 
tent. 

M. Bing wrote 
much upon Japan 
ese art. His “‘Jap- 
on Artistique,” his 
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Art Nouveau mag- 
azine, and the many 
important cata- 
logues he prepared, 
such as that for the 
Goncourt collection 
of prints, are mon- 
uments to his eru- 
dition in his partic- 
ular fields. He was 
interested in every- 
thing pertaining to 
Japan, where he 
spent some years in 
youth and middle 
age, and the recent 
war was, naturally, 
an absorbing topic 
to him. A year’s 
bloodshed, he re- 
marked with some 
bitterness, had done 
more to make Jap- 
an favorably known 
than her centuries 
of art labors. He 
published last win- 
ter, in the Revue 
Universelle, an ar- 
ticle on Japanese 
women, in which he 
strove to correct the 
notion that they are 
the dolls portrayed 
by such writers as 
Pierre Loti. 

While Oriental 
art remained his 
chief study, M. 
Bing was interested 
in all art industries, 
particularly in those 
affected by Japan- 
ese influence. He 
established the Art 
Nouveau  work- 
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shops, in which many young designers found inspiration, and he organized, 
at various times, exhibitions of art products. His intense interest in 
decorative art was dominated by his love of Japanese work simply 
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FOUR SHRINE DOORS 
Japanese Fret Work, with Carved Ornaments 
because he saw in the latter a means of breaking away from cut-and- 
dried types and styles, and introducing something at once new, pleasing, _> 


and vital. That he made mistakes goes without saying, but on the whole 
his influence was for the good. It would be well if we had many such 
enthusiasts to infuse new life into the dead bones of popular work. R. C. 








SOME PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Sctibner’s Sons 


FUTURE OF CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S WORK 


Painters of reputation had turned sculptors and sculptors painters, even 
poets had gone into banking as a business, long before Charles Dana Gibson 
dreamed of abandoning the pen for the brush, as the New York World. 
says. What apparently excites most surprise at his choice of future 
work is, not that he should quit a field where he has won conspicuous 
success, but that he should turn his back on the assured rewards of that 
success. If he had gone in for automobiles, or a racing stable, or a steam- 
yacht, it would have been taken merely as evidence of abounding prosperity. 
But at thirty-eight to say that for mere money’s sake he will not stick at 
work in which he feels that he has reached his highest achievement, when 
his aspirations lead him toward pleasanter but thinner pastures, is a 
worse sin than to be an eccentric artist. In his most malicious humor he 
never drew a cartoon that touched more surely on the ruling fashion of the 
day —money folly. 

When Géréme, the famous French painter, in his last years essayed 
sculpture, he seemed to have exhausted the resourses of his palette, but he 
could not resist the temptation to seek new conquests. Local customs 
officials were cruel enough the other day to debate whether his figure of 
Bellona should be classified as a work of art or manufacture. Macmonnies, 
whose ‘‘Horse-tamer”’ and groups on the Army and Navy Memorial Arch 
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are the glory of Prospect Park in Brooklyn, ventured into painting a few 
years ago. The critics treated his exhibition here respectfully, but they 
showed no disposition to dissuade him from modeling more statues. 
Fortunately, he treated his painting rather as a recreation than his life’s 
business, and from Paris he continues to send new contributions to American 
art, such as the Slocum statue, unveiled but a few weeks ago in Brooklyn. 

Du Maurier’s social satires in Punch had made him the most popular 





THE MORNING NOTE 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1808, Charles Scribner's Sons 


of pen-and-ink artists long before he tried. his hand at writing novels. He 
was a much older man than Gibson, but had relatively small means and 
his eyesight was failing. “‘ Peter Ibbetson,” ‘‘ The Martian,” and especially 
“ Trilby,”’ added to his popularity and greatly to his income. The vogue of 
“Trilby” was stimulated by his pictures of the heroine and Svengali and 
Little Billee. Who knows but that Gibson may some day tell the love 
affairs of the ‘‘ Gibson girls” in words instead of lines? He would be sure, 
at any rate, of ranking among the successful writers if he brightened his 
pages with his own sketches as Du Maurier did. Richard Harding Davis 
says: ‘Where a book of mine without illustrations would sell ten copies, 
if Dana put a few pictures of long-legged men in it, it would sell twenty.” 

Gibson’s wit has not always been the keenest or his humor side-splitting, 
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but he held the popular fancy by his wholesomeness, polish, and good taste. 
How he will eventually rank as a black-and-white artist in the company of 
the great illustrators of Punch it is too soon to say. Methods of drawing 
and printing have changed radically. Leech worked directly on the block 
of wood when he drew his English beauties in crinolines and chignons. 
So did‘ Keane in his sketches of London street life and Du Maurier in 
his scenes of fashionable society, up to their last years. Gibson’s draw- 
ings were made on paper and usually much reduced in scale for printing. 
In his range of types he has been nearer Du Maurier than the others, but 
that must have been from choice, for his talent for portraiture cannot be 
challenged. 

With time his work must acquire real historical value, just as Leech’s 
has done. The student of the social manners of England fifty years ago 
gets side-lights from Leech’s pictures which no written accounts can 
supply. So Gibson may justly hope that his illustrations of contemporary 
fashions and follies will make clearer to future generations the conditions 
which he ridiculed and criticised with so much sympathy and good 
nature. S. N. C. 


MOIS 
GREEK VERSUS MODERN SCULPTURE 


Modern art is almost never unconscious. It is artificial; it does not 
ring true. Once in a while one finds some exquisite little face, some lovely 
bit of fresh and unstudied inspiration, but usually the thing eludes us. It 
does not belong to modern art. The Greeks carved their souls in marble; 
they expressed ideas rather than actions, and the results—the splendid sim- 
plicity before which we bow to-day, as well as the perfect blitheness and 
sanity of which Winkelmann speaks. 

Technical dexterity, or that fatal thumb facility so rampant in Paris 
to-day, was never considered an end, but a means to an end, by the Greeks. 
With the Greek, it went without saying that he could use his tools. Some- 
times he permitted himself technical “fireworks,” just to show that he could 
do it, but as a rule it did not seem worth while; the thought, not the method, 
was the main thing. 

The Greek sculptor, further, was not biased by any Puritan element 
which forbade the representation of the nude, nor bound nor harassed by 
ecclesiasticism. Neither, on the other hand, was he tainted by any decadent 
trait such as the Roman sculptor displays, and as is so much in evidence in 
modern work, showing that the mind of the creator is impure. To him, 
the Greek, the nude form was the most bold and perfect thing in the world, 
the home of the immortal spirit. But in the greatest period of Greek art 
we seldom find the figure treated entirely nude, for the reason that the 
Greek found that drapery, properly handled, enhanced the beauty of the 
figure and helped out its action. He did not scruple to take much poetic 
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LUNCHEON 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner's Sons 


license with drapery, as, for instance, in the Elgin marbles and the figures 
of the friezes. Greek drapery eddies about the limbs of the figure as the 
water of a brook eddies about a stone. 

Neither did the Greek scruple to use poetic license in other things. 
When he fashioned the horses which figure so largely in the frieze of the 
Parthenon he made them larger or smaller, as the space demanded. Also, 
he understood perfectly the value of alliteration and repetition in art, the 
reiteration of certain lines, as in the procession of the virgins in the Greek 
festival once in every five years. 

It is interesting to note that, different as are the results, the sculptors of 
ancient Greece worked, technically speaking, precisely like the sculptors 
of to-day. The fine marks on the marble show that the statues were pointed 
up” exactly as ours to-day. ‘‘Pointing up,” you know, is a technical phrase. 
It refers to the delicate process of measuring the marble replica of the clay 
or plaster model and testing the accuracy of the copy by pencil-marks and 
a fine needle in a little measuring-machine. The needle leaves infinitesimal 
marks in the surface—hence the origin of the phrase ‘“‘pointing up.” In 
this and other technical directions the art of sculpture is plied to-day as it 
was in the days of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
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The Greeks made a distinction in their treatment of statues which we 
do not to-day. A temple statue was handled very differently from one 
intended to be viewed in the open. Take, for example, the difference in 
the great Athena Parthenos by Phidias, and the famous Hermes of Prax- 
iteles. The former was unfinished in style and was treated with a stiffness 
and dignity almost architectural and admirably adapted to its position, 
where it was lighted only from the eastern and western ends of the Parthe- 
non. The latter was polished to a gleamingly smooth surface and perfectly 
finished in all its details, since it was to be seen in the round and out of doors. 

Phidias, by the bye, has generally been accepted as the master of archi- 
tectonic sculpture, or sculpture as the handmaid of architecture, but person- 
ally I believe that the pre-Phidian statues, crude and rough as they were, 
were better adapted to the uses and effects of architecture than the noble 
works of Phidias. After his advent sculpture became, not the handmaid of 
architecture, but her sister, and thus was practically born a new art. 

The Oriental character of pre-Phidian Greek sculpture has always led 
the world to believe that the birthplace of sculpture was Egypt. Even the 
work of Phidias has an Eastern touch. But the latest finds in Crete seem 
to prove that Greek art may have grown from its own soil instead of being 
imported, at it were, from older lands. The Oriental quality was inevitable 
with Crete so closely in touch with the East—Tyre on one side and Egypt 
on the other—both ever-present as active, but perhaps tacit, influences. 








THE CABLE CAR 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner s Sons 
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I traveled all over Greece, and lingered as I went, though in some ways 
the land where formerly Sappho loved and sung does disappoint the travel- 
ler. The ground plans of Delphi and Olympia are all like Pompeii—roof- 
less entirely, lifting broken columns against the sky. These pale pillars, in 
rows on rows, make the ruins look like cemeteries, cities of the dead. Del- 
phi—is a very small place. All the excavations could be fitted easily into an 
American football-field. And this is Delphi—the harbinger of our modern 
democracy. Delphi, the scourge of empires! The Greeks themselves 
have done nothing in the way of excavations, but the French and German 
archeologists have excavated Delphi and Olympia very thoroughly — the 
French Delphi, the Germans Olympia. Now the Americans are doing 
equally complete and skillful work at Corinth, under Dr. Hermance of Yale. 
As a matter of fact, though, you know the ‘‘finds” in the way of sculpture are 
not proving very great in Greece. It must be so. The Romans carried 
away all the best works of art to decorate their villas in the first place. Nero, 
as we know, took 75,000 statues from Delphi alone, and some of the rarest 
creations, notably a famous bronze by Praxiteles, were found in the wrecks 
of Roman ships. Then what the patricians did not take for their houses 
the barbarians took for less esthetic purposes. Burned marble makes 
lime, and no one can estimate how many priceless statues were destroyed 
for this sordid purpose alone, and thus lost to the world of art forever. 
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ON THE FERRY 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner's Sons 
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THE ELEVENTH INNING 


By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


After the conquest of Persia a number of marbles were discovered buried 
in the Erechtheum. They had been piled one on top ot the other as stop- 
gaps, and proved to be a remarkable collection, covering the entire period 
of the rise, development, and highest point of Greek sculpture. They are 
in the Acropolis Museum now, beside the Parthenon. It is singularly inter- 
esting to note that this period of development covered only fifty years — 
fifty years from the crudent pre-Phidian figures to the most complete achieve- 
ments of sculptural art. Such rapidity of development, one must admit, 
is nothing less than wonderful. 

Evolution or development is a strange thing. Do you know, for in- 
stance, the way the temple, so indissolubly welded into the ideals of Greek 
art, reached its perfection? It began in a small, unpretending altar under 
a tree, the tree being supposed to be the home of some god. In time little 
roughly carved images were added to the place of worship. Afterward the 
images were cut into great rocks and kept eternal vigil in woodlands, always 
facing the east. Then they built a house for the god thus worshiped and 
imaged — first a wooden hut, then a building a trifle more important, and 
so on, always waiting on and accompanying the waxing faith in the god and 
the growing skill in the work upon the images. So, as the faith grew great 
and the faces and forms of the deities sprang into more perfect semblance 
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of life and beauty, the temples were made more and more worthy of their 
service, until they became the white-pillared things we travel across the 
world to see to-day. 

The building of these great temples with their enormous marble columns 
has always been a matter of mystery, or at least conjecture, even as are the 
Pyramids. Just how were the huge blocks of marble lifted into place ? 
For all the columns are formed in sections, you know, piece on piece. 
There are two theories which may explain this. The first is that great 
windlasses were used, worked by vast numbers of men, the cheapness of 
labor enabling the builders to accomplish extraordinary results through 
sheer force of numbers. The other theory is rather more curious and in- 
teresting, as well as being the more probable, all things considered. It 
makes the following hypothesis: As each block of marble was set in place, 
earth was dug up and piled all about it, making a slowly increasing hill up 
the slope of which the workmen dragged the succeeding blocks. As the 
column grew, the incline became steeper and steeper and the work more 
arduous. The column itself was entirely buried, only the white topmost 
block being visible. When the whole was complete, the earth-hill was dug 
away bit by bit, receding slowly from the great white pillar, which finally 
rose straight and perfect, from the leveled ground. The Arabs worked 
this in the desert, and even as late as the Renaissance, we know of the 
same method being practised in the building of the Santa Croce Cathedral 
in Florence. 

One of the most insistent qualities which I have noticed in Greek art 
is the ~ecognition of the near presence of death. It is the dominant note, 
the enveloping spirit. All their finest work and most delicate designing 
went to the fashioning of their funeral urns. And in no pagan moment of 
joy was the fatalism of the race absent; they lived and laughed, but knew 
the shadow lay just beyond the path of sunlight, where they danced. There 
is a wonderful little group in the Acropolis Museum of a great lady musing 
on the vanity of life as she fingers her jewels. Her maid holds the casket 
open before her. It is a symbolical ‘little bit of sculpture, and deeply sig- 
nificant of the pervading spirit of the Greeks. It was their inherent poetry, 
perhaps, which fostered the idea, recognizing instinctively the beauty of 
shadow in contrast to light. 

Yet another thing, and this is worth noting — the spirit of Greek art is 
always one of fervid patriotism. Love of country and desire to dedicate 
their lives to her service surely animated the souls of the men who carved 
the great friezes, and sy mbolized the glory and triumph of righteous war. 
Greece’s art would never have been the great art of the world had the pa- 
triotism been lacking. No nation can be great other than through itself, 
and no art can be supreme that is not a national art. It is Coleridge who 
says that the only true cosmopolitan is the true patriot, for in him alone does 
the true cosmic human sense find sincere expression. Patriotism is one of 
the noblest sentiments known to humanity, one of the great white-hot irons 
that burn out the epochs in the world’s destiny. The man who fights nobly 
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for a lost cause is better than the man who achieves a masterpiece. Was 
not the one bright glorious spot on Byron’s inglorious fame the record of his 
struggle for the Greece that he loved ? 
Probably no one ever understood Greece better, or adored her with more 
passionate devotion, than this strange, imperfect genius. In his fighting 
a for her lies a greatness far beyond his greatest songs. And this bears out a 
pet theory of mine, that every man must be greater than his works. I con- 
tend that a small soul cannot prompt a big creation nor a base heart lie be- 
hind a noble achievement in art. Art must be the expression of the artist, 
and if the man is weak, bad, or artificial, the work of his brain and hands . 
must be meretricious and untrue. Only by yearning toward the ideal held 
in a man’s own soul is a great art work made — an art work which shall 
express a thought, a spirit, an inspiration, and a truth, irrespective of tech- 
nique or action or superficial effect. WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 





THE MOTHER 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
Copyright, 1898, Charles Scribner 








ART LESSON OF THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 


The World’s Fair at Portland is not without its lesson. Time was 
when the Atlantic seaboard took precedence — and that naturally, in every- 
thing literary and artistic. It was openly proclaimed that nothing of lit- 





THE THREE BOATS 
By Edward Willis Redfield 
Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 


erary or artistic excellence emanated from cities other than Boston, New 
York, and possibly a few other favored points; and it was tacitly assumed 
that west of the Hudson, and later on west of the Mississippi, there was 
little or no appreciation of anything outside of matters purely commercial. 
The West was a sort of ferra incognita in which the East had little interest; 
and scant thought was given to it, save as the source of wheat, lumber, cattle, 
and products of similar import. In common acceptance, the territory was 
a wilderness; the cities makeshifts, lacking improvements, and even com- 

Note.—For all illustrations of work shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, BRUSH 
AND PENCIL is indebted to the courtesy of the Pacific Monthly. 
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OCTOBER HILLSIDES 
By Fred Ballard Williams 





THE PASTURE OAK 


By Allen B. Talcott 
Both pictures shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 








SILL TOWN, LYME, CONNECTICUT 
Arthur Dawson 





THE FOREST OF PINES 
By Charles Warren Eaton 
Both pictures shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 














ITALIAN IN BLUE CAPE 
By P. H. Bruce 


Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
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forts; the people offscourings of the Old World, or malcontents from more 
settled communities, unknown to many if not to most of the amenities of 
life. That time, however, is past. Residents of the old Eastern states 
have had it forced upon them, at first tentatively, and latterly rather sharply, 
that they have no monopoly either of the production or of the appreciation 





A FISHING FLEET 
By Reynolds Beal 
Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 


of the higher things of human interest. The West has stepped to the fore— 
stepped there to stay — and has claimed a no uncertain rank in culture, and 
enterprises like the Lewis and Clark Exposition serve the purpose, at least, 
of making this patent to the world. 

Oregon is a state which a few years ago, it is true, was literally a wilder- 
ness; yet to-day it is so far advanced that it could inaugurate and carry to 
a successful issue an exposition that by its pretentiousness and completeness 
merited being called a World’s Fair. By the circumstance of location it 
was doomed from its inception to draw its attendance from local communi- 
ties; yet that dttendance — coupled, of course, with judicious management 
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— was sufficient to make the enterprise a financial success, an achievement 
which even Buffalo, with an enormous population to draw from, failed to 
attain. As in all fairs, the material side of the enterprise dominated, yet 
it is notable that no building in the grounds drew larger crowds or was the 
witness of more genuine enthusiasm and appreciation than that devoted 
to the fine arts. In a word, it would seem that the people were ripe for 
just this sort of an exhibition, and rallied in numbers beyond what might 
reasonably be expected to sanction and indorse the efforts of Frank V. Du 
Mond, under whose direction the fine arts show was given. 

Two or three articles have already appeared in BRUSH AND PENCIL 
on the art side of the Portland Exposition, and the readers of the magazine 
are apprised of the principal contributors, the disposition of the pictures, 
the plan followed in getting together the canvases, and, more in detail, of the 
special exhibit of the state of Missouri. There is no need here of reiterating 
facts already given. The main point to be insisted on is the progressive 
spirit and the sure and hopeful development of the West. There has long 
been a live, energetic colony of artists in the Western states, who have won 
a no meager measure of success, but who are comparatively unknown on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Many of these men are doing work comparable 
with that produced where art first became domiciled in this country. Ex- 
cellent art schools are now being conducted from Chicago to San Francisco, 
and the talent that is being developed has strong characteristics of its own, 
which are often wanting in the older communities, where the influence of 
foreign teaching is apt to prevail. What is more obvious is the growing 
body of art-lovers and picture-buyers — the rank and file of the people 
expect and demand the privileges and pleasures that have long prevailed 
throughout the East. Hence the almost unprecedented patronage accorded 
to the fine arts department of the Portland Fair. 

This, of course, is due to many causes, and it might be hazardous to 
undertake to enumerate them, but one may name among them the rapid 
increase in wealth, the diffusion of liberal education, and the influx of people 
who have carried with them the tastes contracted and fostered in the East. 
It may surprise the reader to learn that many a New York art dealer finds 
his most liberal purchasers of high-class paintings west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. That this will be more marked in the future even than it is now is 
certain, and that there will be a strong demand in the East for purely West- 
ern work is equally certain. The art show of the Portland fair has demon- 
strated the fact that the time has gone by when the art exhibitions of the 
Pacific Coast will be local affairs, and the time will just as surley come 
when no exhibition in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia will be deemed 
complete or representative without an adequate showing from the Western 
art centers. 

As a matter of fact, vogue, pure and simple, has had too much to do with 
American art exhibitions and American art purchases. Directors of institutes 
and managers of exhibitions have gone to certain centers for their material, 
and too often tradition has been their main guide. I could name one great 
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institution that for many years has annually spent upwards of three thou- 
sand dollars to bring over from Paris a lot of canvases that would never 
pass an American jury of selection. If the accident of manufacture—the word 
is well chosen — is the determining factor in the selection, they had better 
be left in their foreign environment. Dealers, again, have been 
prone to create vogues and exploit schools. It is to be hoped that the 
near future may bring a more generous exploitation of home talent. Mr. 
Du Mond has done well in taking to the Far West a judicious selection of 
Old World and Eastern artists, and the people have been cordial in their 
support and sincere in their indorsement. The show was planned not less 
as an education than as a treat, but it is a question if it would not have been 
equally educational and interesting if it had been more distinctively Amer- 
ican. The community he sought to educate would doubtless like to have 
been introduced to many native artists whose names were not in the cata- 
logue, and would not have grieved over the absence of certain others. Be 
that as it may, the recent show marks a new era in art exhibitions in the 
West, and the patronage accorded it voices a condition that Eastern com- 
munities have perhaps little suspected. W. J. WoopwortTH. 
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With no presumption that it has not been thought before—the longer I 
live the more sure I am that each thinking man should have a law unto him- 
self, and that from this, more than from any conformity, art will proceed. 
Our individual opinions are scarcely more than whims serving our own pur- 
poses, and my habits would surely avail another very little. Say I drift— 
I am desultory in study and travel. That might be good for Silviera and 
foreordained ruin to Krehbiel. Faithful only in my attachment to the north 
country and purpose to interpret it, I go at all else with the cramming pro- 
cess, absorbing impressions rather than facts, andsymbols rather than things. 
With such a psychic sieve I traveled through Europe; and it all amounted 
to an outing and a dream. But a dream may have its virtue, and bring a 
ladder to Jacob. I feel that I got most good at the least cost of time and 
money, and since time was money, I had no choice but to go on shuttlecock 
schedule. 

I went through the schools, in one side and out the other, and might have 
been content to rest a while on their gloomy mercies had I not already known 
of the art institutes of America. I found friends there who were pleased to 
plod under the smoky lamps for an occasional flare of the master, and doubt- 
less with profit, but it seemed not for me. I am free only under the open 
sky, and I believe there is something for art in freedom. There are those 
in the old académie because of their need, others because it has been the habit 
of artists to serve time. Those who are there in conformity to custom may 
paint according to custom, but some will return with material proof of 
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the virtue of foreign tutelage. As to the romance of it, there is a study in 
perspective for you. At the expense of comfort and hygiene and purity of 
atmosphere there is doubtless somewhat to be gained in the écoles beyond 
that attainable in our own schools, but the advantage grows less and less, 
and who cannot go need not weep. To the end of purely American art, 
faith is the fulcrum, diligence the power, and much is being dissipated in the 
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ALONG THE MIANUS RIVER 
By Leonard Ochtman 
(Home-developed; home-kept) 


joy of Paris and Munich. But, there is always a but, we can’t curse the 
nest that so many fine birds come out of. Our own “bluff’’ wili hold 
better when our aces come up. 

It strikes me that the only artists that America can fairly claim are those 
that have been “‘ made ’’ here. We may boast of Ochtman and Adams, 
but Melchers and McEwen are foreigners who rarely find a subject in the 
States and will always carry the sweet odor of peat smoke. We have land- 
scape-painters to throw at the face of the world, but with these our schools 
had little to do. We want academicians, born in America, schooled in Amer- 
ica, developed in America, and kept in America, honored at home and 
abroad. Then our schools shall need no bolster and fear no foreign scorn. 

Outside of the schools, it would be a dull individual indeed who could 
not get infinite good from the survey of Europe from Scotland toVenice and 
a view of the masterpieces which American money has not taken away, 
but it is possible to get on without it, and it is possible that the coming artist 
of America will know exclusively his own country and carry a heart in tune 














PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 
By C. W. Hawthorne 
Shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
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with that of his own people. Yet, at the risk of neutralizing the angelico of 
American students—for I address students solely—I commend a trip te 
Europe. The new music in your souls will drive out the “ treason’’ to your 
country. 

Travel puts more warp in your frame to weave to, and that is good, but 
I suspect that too long a-wandering will make Jack a stranger to his wigwam 





FLYING CLOUDS 
By Charles H. Davis 
(Home developed; hcme-kept) 


and perchance to himself. Not so if he carry a plus of purpose, but most of 
us are not sg very constant and must needs hold close to the bull’s-eye. I 
am convinced that I profited more at the windows of moving trains, trams, 
and bateaus than I should have at a Julien easel. For a landscape-painter 
no gallery is comparable with the thousand passing compositions of the gar- 
den of old England; the clustered farm-houses and green-trunked trees and 
checkered fields of Belgium and France; the unmeasurable mountains and 
green valleys of the cantons; the rolling vineyards and architectural reliquary 
of Lombardy; the clear blue skies, the shimmering opal of palazzo and rich 
color of quaint barca on the Adriatic shores; the medizval and memorial 
grandeur of the Rhine and its goblin-haunted castles; and the canals and 
dikes, windmills and picturesque costumes of Haarlem and the Zuyder Zee. 
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You cannot forget it, and with nothing but the noblest and purest sugges- 
tion everywhere, you cannot lose by it. 

The cities are different,and usually disappointing. The folks wear clothes 
made by Hart, Shaffner & Marx of Chicago, ride in Yerkes “ tubes,’’ and 
breakfast on beefsteak, fried potatoes, and “co’n frittas.’’ I asked in vain for 
wienerwursts and kraut in Germany, and learned that Frankfurters belong- 
ed to Indiana and sour cabbage was the staple of New England. Paris is 
wonderfully beautiful, so is a cobra, good to look at until it gets a look at you. 
When I went in I had my cocher wait at the gate. London is the hell of 
squalor, Venice the hell of indolence, Paris the hell of irrestistible charm. 
The hell of it resisted, and any of these would make a passable paradise; but 
the band plays on at the big tent of enviroment, and a boy is a boy. 

I came out of Europe as fast as I went into it, and coming to the wild 
north woods I had arisen from a beautiful moss-covered sepulcher into the 
radiant sunlight. But the chimes of Bruges still ring! My trance will long 
be remembered, and my reading will be the more intelligent; but my work 
will be done at home in my normal senses. If I cannot do it here I cannot 
do it at all. With most of us our best opportunity is nearest at hand. 1 
am glad that I went to Europe, and as glad that I soon returned. Still, I 
am not quite sure that my early vision of the Old World was worth less than 
my later inspection of it. 

After all, what you want is what you want. To draw, we must draw, as 
well here as anywhere. To see things, dream; to accumulate, drift. The 
peregrinating pebble may gather little moss, but it picks up a sight of polish, 
which is better. If you are big enough, nothing will hurt you; if you are little 
enough, nothing will help. Further than that I have said nothing, and court 
no quarrel. I hope some day to be artist enough to have nothing to say 
about it. I know nothing that can be said to the artist that will do him any 
good, and nothing about art that will do anybody any good. Art talks for 
itself, and the art of America will yet shout as a voice in the woods. Each 
thinking man will find a law unto himself and the Barbarbian shall be the 
riddle of Rome. IvAN SWIFT. 
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From belfry tower, time-toned, and lichen-gray, 


By Clarence G. White 
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Through Old World town in glory, ‘chauce Decay; 
By Erich Nikutowski 
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Cn sacred fane, and mart with struggle ruth; 
By Camille Pissarru 
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